the Napoleonic collapse, though Joseph Cox was certainly
plying his craft before the Boston Tea Party.

Such things Joseph stamped with what Hall describes as his
'private mark'. After David Cox first came to London in 1804,
and perhaps on later occasions as well, 'he sometimes held
in conversation the sentries who patrolled before the Govern-
ment Offices', or (as Solly has it) 'in the London parks', with
the aim of detecting the paternal mark on their muskets or
bayonets. 'On one occasion', adds Solly, 'he derived much
pleasure, when out on a journey, by discovering a horseshoe
with his father's initials stamped upon it.' In short, Joseph Cox
'appears to have been an industrious and thriving artificer in
iron', not to mention steel, 'but without much mental cultivation/

This faUowness was to some extent compensated by Joseph
Cox's marriage. His wife, born Frances Walford, was daughter
of a miller and farmer whose windmill stood 'on a high gravelly
hill, which existed formerly on the left-hand side of Hollo way
Head, as you go up from St. Martin's Church, and in the vicinity
of St. Thomas's Church.'

Now Frances Cox was, 'in some respects, a superior woman,
with highly religious feelings, better educated than her
husband, and with a good deal of force of character and natural
good sense.1 Put thus, excellent Mrs. Cox sounds slightly
formidable, but we must bear in mind the idiom of the time and
concede to her the literal possession of all the virtues claimed
for her. Indeed, there is no cause to doubt that David Cox,
himself a man of a singularly beautiful nature, was right in
attributing to his mother's care, judgment and probity, a good
deal of such success as he enjoyed in life.

About the year 1810, however, Frances Cox went the way
of all flesh, and her husband, who had previously moved to
Hill Street, married again and 'went to live in a cottage at
Saltiey, not far from Aston.' He recedes from view, does
Joseph Cox, enjoying for many a long year the annuity which
David was eventually able to allow him.

But if David's integrity was fostered by his mother, it was
his sister Mary Ann who inherited the maternal 'force of
character.' Not to put too fine a point on it, Mary Ann was 'fond
of having her own way.' But (though she married an organist
named Ward, who kept a musical academy at Manchester)
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